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WHY I BOUGHT THE EQUITABLE 

BY THOMAS F. BYAN 



In spite of the many explanations that have been made 
both by me and on my behalf about the purchase of the 
shares of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in June, 
1905, the question that has since been asked me oftener 
than any other has related to that particular act. As 
the term of the trust then created has expired, and, as I 
no longer bear any relation to the property, it seems to me 
that I may, perhaps, be justified in giving a somewhat 
more detailed account of my ownership of it and my rea- 
sons for buying it. 

No more serious quarrel has disturbed business for a 
generation than that which rose out of conditions that be- 
came known as existing in the Equitable early in 1905. 
Revelations of one kind or another then began to appear, 
so that it was for weeks the question upon which news- 
papers were expected to make a display each day. To 
outward seeming, this quarrel came out of a clear sky, but 
as in similar cases, events showed that it had been in 
preparation for years, and that predictions had long been 
freely made that some kind of storm was brewing. 

It will not be necessary, for the purpose I have in mind, 
to enter into the details as to the clashing individualities, 
the many and strong jealousies which combined to foment 
the trouble. It did not come, however, as the result of 
machinations by the great financial houses of the Street. In 
reality, it had only a slight relation to what is familiarly 
known as Wall Street. In each of the three large life in- 
surance companies which had become a marvel of the time, 
both as business organizations and as providing the machin- 
ery for savings, there were some officials who became jealous 
either of each other or of those in like positions in rival 
companies; in other words, it was a fierce incriminating 
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quarrel between insiders and those of the smaller and less 
responsible order. It was almost wholly factional — and the 
facts fixing this were fully brought forth by the examina- 
tion of the counsel for the Armstrong Committee, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, later Governor of New York, and now 
an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

It would be as difficult to exaggerate the intensity of this 
quarrel as it would be to measure its effect upon business. 
For a time, while a thousand groundless reports were set 
in motion, the impression was given to the public that the 
management of great fiduciary institutions, not only of life 
insurance companies, but of all the corporations or com- 
panies or individuals which carried on great business ope- 
rations, was rotten to the core. 

I had taken no part in the management of any insurance 
company, and had no official relations with them. I was in- 
terested in insurance, as I had been from my entrance into 
business life, but it was as a policyholder, a student and 
admirer of the development of agencies which had had such 
a rapid growth and which, at the same time, had so com- 
mended themselves to the country as to command public 
confidence and make their way in almost every country in 
the world as models of what such institutions should be. 

Having therefore no part in these factional differences, 
recognizing that at bottom they were the result of bitter 
personal quarrels, and having no interest in any insurance 
company involved in the resulting troubles, I was of course 
free from any hampering difficulties in anything I might 
undertake to do. Naturally, as in the case of other business 
men, I had large interests that were sure to be affected by 
any disturbance of the financial situation or by the lack of 
confidence in the fiduciary institutions of New York, and 
these interests would be injured by any disaster that might 
result. I therefore foresaw the danger of a receivership 
of the Equitable unless the differences in question in the 
management and among the directors could be overcome. 
To avert this and to prevent the frightful losses that would 
occur by the breaking up of such an organization, involving, 
as it perhaps would, a like fate for other companies, both 
great and small, in case the contest should go on for a long 
time, it seemed to me that some one ought to devise a method 
for meeting the peril that threatened. It appeared to me 
that it was impossible for men engaged in great American 
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enterprises, which depend for their success npon popular 
confidence, to permit them and the general prosperity to be 
endangered by a campaign of such destructiveness as that 
which threatened us. 

I could but note, with serious and growing concern, the 
unseemly contest, the bitterness of which was daily em- 
phasized, and also the indifference to public interest which 
was manifested by many of the men who, as directors or 
officials, ought to have been the first to come to the rescue. 
The public good seemed to be almost entirely forgotten in the 
desire of most of those on the inside and many others on the 
outside to take advantage of any mistake that might be made 
by their opponents, and that their only idea was to make 
these quarrels serve their own purposes. 

In spite of these facts I did not, in the beginning of the 
contest, feel myself called upon either to throw myself into 
the breach or to make any attempt to use what resources I 
might command for composing the trouble. For some time 
it did not seem possible to me that responsible men would 
permit really serious conditions to develop, and as I held an 
entirely independent position, it did not appeal to me as lying 
within the power of an individual so situated to intervene; 
but, as the contest became more and more bitter, and as the 
contestants showed, increasingly, a determination to con- 
sider themselves only, thus failing to realize their obliga- 
tions to the community, the conviction forced itself upon me, 
that, if others did not come to the rescue, the task, great as 
it was, might not be beyond my powers. In thinking of this 
I did not fail to realize what it meant in sacrifice of re- 
sources, in risk to fortune and reputation, in misunderstand- 
ing and abuse, nor in any of the other penalties that would 
naturally follow such an act. 

But the more I thought of the matter, the clearer it seemed 
to me that perhaps I might never have a better opportunity 
to perform a public service than by averting panic and re- 
storing confidence. Although I had no technical knowledge of 
insurance, it appeared to me plain that if the institutions 
built up by genius and experience, founded upon the confi- 
dence of many millions of saving, prudent individuals, han- 
dling together fabulous sums each year, were to be torn to 
pieces by passion and faction, then our whole scheme of 
business, whether it related to transportation, banking, man- 
ufacturing or mining, would receive a shock from which it 
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would recover only after many years of loss and suffering. 

In many respects, so far as I "was concerned, the crisis 
came at an important period of my life. I had been engaged 
for many years in organizing and carrying on, so far as my 
powers and resources permitted, large business schemes and 
enterprises. They had taken all my energies and had left 
me practically no time for doing those things which it 
seemed to me more and more incumbent upon every man to 
do, at some time, if he has been the recipient of anything 
like an average share of prosperity. I felt that a man's suc- 
cess in this country was to be judged mainly by what he 
did, and the more I thought of it the more I was convinced 
that this was something worth doing. 

Moreover, I had reached a time of life and a position in 
the business world which led me to contemplate retirement 
from its grinding activities. I had long had in mind many 
things that I wanted to do, and not one of them had borne 
any relation to a desire to make more money or to add to 
the fortune I had already accumulated. It occurred to 
me that I might even make this practically the culminat- 
ing point of my active career. I knew perfectly that, what- 
ever might be the sentiment of others toward me or toward 
the act I contemplated, what I intended would be a real 
service, and that whatever of misunderstanding might re- 
sult, the end would show that I had acted unselfishly. 

When this idea presented itself to my mind in concrete 
form I had made arrangements to visit Kentucky, for the 
double purpose of resting and purchasing stock for my Vir- 
ginia farm. Thus remote from the scenes of activity and 
struggle, away from news and financial gossip, free from all 
interruption and yet cognizant of all the underlying con- 
ditions in the problem that presented itself, I could look over 
the whole situation much more critically than if I were on 
the ground. The matter was too delicate to be discussed 
with anybody, and, besides, as it finally presented itself to 
me, it did not concern any one else. It seemed to be my 
task. In the beginning I had thought that perhaps I would 
need financial co-operation, but when I looked about I found 
that two difficulties presented themselves in this respect. 
It became clear that if I limited my associates to those who, 
like myself, were only desirous of doing a public service, 
both the number and the amount of the contributions they 
could make were too small to be of vital assistance; if, on 
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the other hand, I accepted the offers of one or two men who 
wanted to participate, I was in danger of being overwhelmed 
not only with advice, which I would not take, but with an 
assistance which would have hampered me in every move- 
ment. 

I returned to New York without reaching any definite con- 
clusion but still deeply impressed with the necessity for 
action. But the whole question had taken possession of me, 
and so I went to my Virginia farm where, still without ad- 
visers, I could again concentrate my attention upon the 
matter that had been of absorbing interest to me. It was 
there and then that I finally saw my way clear to take up the 
task, still leaving unimportant details out of account. 

From the beginning I had no other idea than that of pur- 
chasing the stock control of the Equitable at such a price 
as I must pay, and of placing it at once in the hands of 
Trustees, of whom ex-President Grover Cleveland was to 
be one — and, naturally, the Chairman — and also of doing 
this only upon such terms as should immediately divest me 
of all control over the stock, and of detail management 
of the ^Society itself. I had determined to do these things 
with the one condition that, so far as the laws permitted, 
the management of the Society should be turned over to a 
majority of directors to be chosen by the policyholders, 
from their own numbers. 

I had long been an admirer of Mr. Cleveland and, by rea- 
son of personal and political affiliations, had come into close 
relations with him. Knowing that I had no ambitions, he 
had often asked my advice and assistance, mainly in matters 
relating to currency and coinage. Thus, in perfect accord 
with his aims, whether partisan or patriotic, cognizant of 
his unrivaled position in the country, I had also noted, with 
sorrow, that he was hampered by lack of means to maintain 
the dignity of a man who had twice filled with such distinc- 
tion the Presidency of the United States. I visited him in 
Princeton soon after his removal there and noticed with 
great concern this fact, which was confirmed by himself and 
further emphasized by friends who knew him even better 
than I did. It seemed to me that he ought to be removed 
from the necessity of doing literary work of the kind in 
which he was engaged in order to obtain the money neces- 
sary for keeping himself and family in the position that 
he felt incumbent upon him. I soon found that schemes, 
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ranging from the management of a winter hotel to the presi- 
dency of a trust company, had been suggested for him, but 
none of them, unworthy as they were, came to anything. 
I then resolved and announced, especially to one friend, that 
I would, at some time, make an opportunity to bring about 
the desired result. But the only condition that I fixed in 
this was that the solution of the difficulty must be one which 
would bring no profit to me in any form and should at the 
same time enable the former President to do some public 
service really worthy of his position and character. 

Further, I felt that the creation of an Equitable Trust, 
with Mr. Cleveland at its head, would meet the idea I had 
in mind, both so far as it related to him, and at the same 
time enable me, even without his knowledge, to do a great 
service to the country. It would solidify the new appreci- 
ation of him which had begun to come back about this 
time, and, best of all, it would save our financial institutions 
by restoring confidence. No business proposal of any kind 
was ever made to him by me or any one acting for me from 
the beginning until his relations to the trusteeship were 
ended by death. When the preliminaries were complete, 
an intimate friend of my own and of the former President 
was intrusted with the presentation of the matter. The 
rest of the story is well known. My letter to Mr. Cleveland 
and his remarkable answer to it have become a part of the 
financial history of the time. I did not deem it necessary, 
so far as the public was concerned, to do more than write 
to Mr. Cleveland in answer to his letter anything more than 
a formal note of thanks, but privately I went further and 
wrote him the following letter which was the only thing in 
the way of instructions from me that ever reached him or 
any member of the Board of Trustees or of the trustees as 
a body: 

" New Yohk, June 12, 1905. 
"Hon. Orover Cleveland, Princeton, New Jersey — 

'' Permit me to thank you for your letter of the 10th inst., confirming 
your acceptance of the trusteeship of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society which it was my privilege to tender to you. From the beginning 
and throughout the negotiations which accompanied the purchase of the 
majority holdings of this great fiduciary institution, it has been my 
constant purpose to ask you to undertake this duty. 

" I should never have consented, for a moment, even to entertain the 
thought of participating in this important and culminating work if I 
had not held and emphasized at every point the ideas which I knew would 
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move you, or had I not been attached, both as a business man and as an 
American, to those policies which have been the guiding purposes of 
your life in every relation that you have borne to your countrymen. 

" You emphasize and express my own convictions and determination 
when you insist that the time has come when, as a people and as in- 
dividuals, we must consider the quality of our material growth and 
development. We can no longer look merely to size, or to quantity, or 
even to the world-wide extension of our commercial power. We must 
have progress, but it must be on true lines, or we shall pay too dearly 
for it. Our democratic institutions, our enterprises, and the efficiency 
of our labor fit us to go out into the world and to compete in every line 
of human effort; but we cannot do this if we lose sight of the fact that 
no permanent success is possible if we forget moral obligations or duties. 

" I welcome your assurance that you will demand, as I knew you would, 
the most rigorous responsibility on the part of all concerned, and that 
your scrutiny of men and methods will be based upon the highest and 
most exacting standards. I note, too, your insistence that the great army 
of policyholders of the Equitable Life Assurance Society shall be the 
supreme consideration. They and the uncounted millions who stand 
behind them, not only in life insurance companies, but in all other in- 
stitutions for the encouragement of thrift, must be made not only to 
feel but to know of a truth that their interests, lying as they do at the 
very foundation of our growth and prosperity, are the most important 
that can be confided to men. 

" I remain, 

"Very truly yours, 

"Thomas F. Byan." 

The announcement of the appointment of the trustees 
acted like magic upon the unwholesome business conditions 
prevailing at the time. From their first meeting — the only- 
one I ever attended in order to execute the deed of trust- 
accompanied by the issue of a formal address, followed by 
the first list of directors chosen by them, confidence as- 
serted itself. Sensational reports disappeared and even the 
threat of danger — much less danger itself — was no longer 
powerful. Mr. Cleveland's action thus taken, added to the 
prestige of a great name, had entirely cleared the air in a 
moment. 

Nor was I less concerned as to whom should be associated 
with Mr. Cleveland than in his own appointment and accept- 
ance. From my earliest days in New York I had been 
thrown into close and friendly association with Morgan J. 
O'Brien, then a Justice of the Supreme Court in the State 
of New York. I had watched with admiration his sure and 
steady rise to power and influence, and how at every turn 
he had been able to command, as he deserved, the good will 
of his friends and of the general public. I knew his quali- 
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ties as a business man as well as those which distinguished 
him as a lawyer and judge. I had not employed him in 
cases in which I was interested — which left both of us in an 
entirely independent position — all of which, to my mind, 
made it exceedingly important that, if possible, I should 
secure his services as a member of the Board of Trustees. 
It was with difficulty that he was induced to accept because 
he was then burdened with heavy tasks in philanthropic, 
charitable and religious causes, in addition to his work on 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 

For the third member of the Board I was especially desir- 
ous of finding a business man whose name, being a house- 
hold word, would appeal to the imagination of the country 
as one who, under any and all circumstances, would do his 
duty to the public. For this reason I chose the third mem- 
ber, George Westinghouse. My own acquaintance with 
him was not close, but this was all the more reason why I 
should choose such, a man for an important post like this. 
I was determined that every member of the Board should 
be as far removed as possible from any obligation to myself, 
and I do not think that in either of the cases mentioned I 
could have made a better choice, one which would have justi- 
fied itself better in the eyes of my countrymen. 

I do not believe there is another case in our history in 
which quiet and orderly business has again asserted itself 
so quickly, after such a long and serious disturbance, as in 
the case of the Equitable Society in June, 1905. In con- 
firmation of this fact, Mr. Cleveland insisted, to the end, 
that he looked upon this work as perhaps the most impor- 
tant and certainly the most gratifying that he had done 
during his entire public career. 

"When I had resolved upon this action and had taken the 
preliminary step to get the price of the stock, divesting my- 
self of any control of it, selecting trustees who would strike 
the public imagination, other matters quite as important 
were to be considered. Among these the most vital was that 
of getting the right man at the head of the Society as its 
executive officer, one who would not only work in perfect 
harmony with the trustees, but would carry out my own 
ideas to the letter. Some time previously I had met Paul 
Morton, then Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He was practically a stranger to me. I 
had known his father very well both as a public official and 
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a man of the highest character. My original proposition to 
Mr. Morton on business had been made with no relation what- 
ever to the Equitable, or to any thought of it ; but after I had 
thought out the details as narrated, it struck me at once 
that here was the man who, if he could be transferred from 
the other activities in which I had intended to engage him, 
would work it out as completely as possible. When I had 
perfected all my plans in my own mind, and all the legal 
complications had been studied and mastered, I made it a 
condition of the purchase of the control of the Equitable 
from Mr. Hyde that Mr. Morton should be elected president 
of the Society, and that he should be vested with the most 
ample powers over the old Board; in fact, it was a part 
of my plan that every official of the Society and every mem- 
ber of the Board should place his resignation in the hands 
of the new president. 

After this preliminary work had been done, the rest was 
comparatively easy. Confidence was at once restored in 
the way that I have noted, and from that moment practi- 
cally all danger of panic disappeared not only so far as the 
insurance companies were concerned, but from every branch 
of financial activity. 

I have already said that I had had practically no personal 
relations with Mr. Morton before I had chosen him for this 
important work, but never in all my long and extensive busi- 
ness experience has such a choice been better justified. He 
had excellent personal relations with Mr. Cleveland by rea- 
son of the latter 's political association with his father and 
his great confidence in him. Mr. Morton himself soon 
showed not only that lie had a large and comprehensive idea 
of the immediate work to be done in the matter of perfect 
restoration of confidence, but, though without any technical 
knowledge of insurance, he at once took hold of the routine 
work and reorganization in the most effective way. His 
choice of men to help him proved itself to be excellent 
in every way; his relations with the old and experienced 
members of the Board who remained in the service soon 
demonstrated that he had no narrow plans and that he 
made no pretense whatever to know everything about the 
routine of an important and difficult business. He at 
once turned over all the resources of the Society to the 
trustees. In the rigorous investigation which the trustees 
felt themselves called upon to make about the policyholders 
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whose names were suggested as fitting directors of the So- 
ciety, he co-operated to his full power; but he did not once 
intervene or make suggestions to them in any way that 
either was or looked like interference. There was no sign 
of jealousy, assertiveness, or narrowness in his methods. 
As the trustees proceeded to fill up the Board of Directors 
Mr. Morton developed in as high a degree as I have ever 
seen exhibited anywhere the faculty of putting himself in 
touch with his Board and really leading it. He studied each 
man individually, and found out not only what he thought 
ought to be done but what he himself would like to do, not 
only what he was thinking of, but what he was capable of 
doing. It took only a few weeks, therefore, for him to 
command the absolute confidence of his Board, and from the 
day that this was done and until the end of his life, nearly 
six years later, this confidence continued. 

He showed a keen appreciation of what ought to be done 
from the point of view of management and in the way of ex- 
penditures. He did not undertake to go in and hit right and 
left without any regard for the interest of individuals — 
whether officials in the Society, or agents, or anybody in the 
vast army of people who depended upon its activities for 
their living and upon whom it was largely dependent for its 
business and its success. He did not yield to public clamor, 
or unduly hurry himself in carrying out any policies which 
he and the Board had in mind. 

At the end of the first year of his management he was able 
to assure the public that he had reduced the executive ex- 
penses by more than a million dollars, or about twenty to 
twenty-five per cent, over the previous year. He had exami- 
nations made by trained accountants so that he himself 
soon knew the exact condition of the business in all its 
parts. Keen, cool-headed, straightforward in his methods 
and in everything he did, the debt which insurance — not the 
Equitable alone but the business itself as a business — owes 
to Mr. Morton can hardly be estimated; and when the his- 
tory of insurance development during the past years is 
written his place in it cannot be other than a striking and 
creditable one. 

My own relation to the Equitable after I had purchased 
the stock was simple. I had taken this great risk, and had 
deprived myself of the use in my business of a very large 
sum of money, as well as the right to exercise any control 
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over either the trustees or the management of the Society 
itself. The trustees pursued their own course. They took 
up the work with a great deal of energy, a, fact, as has 
already been set forth historically, so far as it related to Mr. 
Cleveland, whose spirit was also infused throughout the 
whole Society. 

"Within a month after the trustees had taken charge, a 
new Finance Committee, chosen by the trustees, took up its 
work. It abandoned investments, accepted new ones, made 
loans, bought securities, and conducted business in its own 
way. 

The stock certificate for the 502 shares, the controlling 
interest, was put into the hands of the secretary of the trus- 
tees and was kept, I have been informed, in a safe-deposit 
vault during the five-year term of the trust. I never saw it 
and do not, even to this day, know where it was kept. The 
semi-annual dividends were drawn to the order of the trus- 
tees, in whose name the stock stood, and in accordance with 
the trust agreement were indorsed over to my order. The 
trustees were a self -perpetuating body and could renew the 
trust by five-year periods without any consultation with me 
or my representatives until the end of time if they had 
elected to do so. From the beginning, as I made plain in my 
letter to Mr. Morton, June 26th, 1905, I had no idea of the 
resale of the securities. I did, however, at that time, and by 
the advice of the trustees, give an additional assurance to 
them and to the public that the Society might purchase the 
stock at any time without any profit to me. 

Outside of my letter to the trustees that; the business of 
the Society should be conducted upon the highest lines, I 
had, as noted, made one pledge in the letter appointing them, 
that the Society, so far as the law permitted, should be made 
a mutual insurance company to be under the control of the 
policyholders. I believed this to be right and so imposed the 
condition that permanent provision should be made from the 
beginning for the election by the policyholders- of twenty- 
eight directors, two more than a majority. I soon learned 
that Mr. Cleveland was so strongly opposed to this policy 
that he hesitated to take the steps necessary for carrying 
into effect my express wishes. He was so settled in his con- 
victions that in the hope of overcoming my insistence he 
asked for an interview* I was soon able to convince him 
that I looked upon any failure to carry out this policy as a 
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breach of faith. Another trustee was still more reluctant to 
surrender his convictions. I used the same arguments and 
assurances "with him, and in response to these the policy 
was carried through without further opposition from the 
trustees. This is the only case even remotely resembling 
interference with those gentlemen during the years of the 
continuance of the trust in my name. 

I am free to confess that some semblance of support was 
given to the trustees in the attitude which the policyholders 
then took. During the first year appeal was made to the 
policyholders, with the result that over 90,000, just more 
than one-fourth, responded in some sort of way either with 
a proxy or voted direct for some trustee suggested by them- 
selves. No attempt whatever was made to influence the 
policyholders for or against any individual policy, but this 
activity was a mere spurt, as the interest on their part 
seemed to be lost from that time forward, so that it was 
difficult in the following year to gather about forty voters 
for the annual meeting, and I have been told that in follow- 
ing years the number has still further declined. While this 
proved that the trustees reflected the real mind of the 
policyholders, it made no impression upon me. Instead of 
weakening my belief in mutualization this but strengthened 
it, because, as I looked at the matter, this control was not 
only just and proper, but it removed everything resembling 
a grievance and confirmed the belief that the choice of di- 
rectors through disinterested trustees was the natural solu- 
tion of many of the problems to be found in modern cor- 
porate management. 

Mr. Cleveland had a very strong feeling of resentment 
toward the men who, having been directors of the Equi- 
table, ran away when their help was most needed. One of 
the things that he told me, before actively taking hold of 
the work in the single interview I had with him, was that 
he would never consent that any of these men should be per- 
mitted to come back as directors, and he and the trustees 
adhered to this policy with a rigidity that nothing could 
shake. I need scarcely say that in this I concurred. It 
seemed to me unnatural that at such a time and under such 
conditions men should run away from what was one of the 
most conspicuous and important of their duties to the great 
trust which had been reposed in them. 

The only complaint that ever came to me from the trus- 
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tees or officials of the Society or from any other source was 
hased upon my refusal to give instructions. I had neglected 
what they termed my own interests, but they went their own 
way as absolute owners of the property. That I had done 
right to myself and my own was apparent and there ap- 
peared to be no ..reason why I should further concern my- 
self with the management, unless the trustees, in the exer- 
cise of their power, should at the end of the term for which 
they had been chosen throw it back into my hands. 

I should not like, however, to convey the impression that 
my attitude was one of careless indifference. No man could 
have watched with more interest and pride the progress of 
the Society. It was a pleasure to see how confidence in good 
management so speedily replaced the wild accusations, the 
suspicions, and the unrest that had characterized the insur- 
ance business for nearly a year. Even the laws which fol- 
lowed, some of which seemed drastic in their features, were 
soon to demonstrate their failure and to disappear, a con- 
clusion that has amply justified itself. 

All the reports which were made as a result of the in- 
vestigations of the EquitaWe, so far as they contained prac- 
tical recommendations, had been substantially anticipated by 
Mr. Morton. Those that had been made before the appoint- 
ment of the trustees, both by Mr. Hendricks, then Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, and by the Frick Committee, at once 
became so many idle words. Mr. Cleveland 's name and Mr. 
Morton's work soon restored confidence and corrected the 
evils that had provoked the scandal. 

This conclusion not only applied to the Equitable, but the 
other companies engaged in the business, whether they were 
large or small, shared in the benefits. Every one of them 
was soon reorganized, careless men were eliminated from 
the directorates and, gradually and surely, the business came 
back to a reasonable and solid prosperity. "Whatever abuses 
had existed were corrected and it is not unfair to claim 
that this was the natural effect of the immediate restora- 
tion of confidence following as a result of the coming of Mr. 
Cleveland and his associates into the trusteeship of the 
Equitable, accompanied, as it was, by the safe and prudent 
management of Mr. Morton. 

Not least among the things that I pride myself upon in 
the Equitable matter is the determination of myself and of 
Mr. Cleveland, faithfully and vigorously carried out by 
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Mr. Morton, that the Equitable should once and for all be 
taken out of and kept out of polities. Prior to that time 
the large insurance companies were in politics, had made 
contributions to political campaigns, and had paid large 
sums to legislative agents in various States — all no doubt 
in what their officers believed to be to the best interest of 
their policyholders or for their protection. Mr. Cleveland 
and I determined that this should cease. We resolved that 
if legislation were introduced or proposed that was hurtful 
to the best interests of the Society or its policyholders, it 
should oppose it on its merits only and in the open, and 
by the authority of the directors of the Society, and that if 
harmful or ill-considered legislation were enacted the So- 
ciety would have to endure it until its effects should be 
demonstrated and upon reconsideration more just or equita- 
ble provisions be enacted. This policy was vigorously car- 
ried out, and I am firmly convinced that it has done more 
by its example to leave unhampered great business enter- 
prises and free them from dangerous political control than 
any other one act has done in our time. It is an old 
adage that actions speak louder than words, and I have 
always believed that deeds and not declarations are what 
men should be judged by. 

I reached the conclusion, reinforced by study and obser- 
vation, that most Boards of Directors are at once too large 
in number and too irresponsible. I am convinced that the 
Equitable, for instance, with its vast interests, should be 
managed by a Board of not more than thirteen members. 
Nominated, as now, by trustees, from the whole body; 
selected with direct reference both to the details to be 
mastered and for demonstrated ability to comprehend and 
administer large affairs ; paid liberally, though not lavishly, 
for the time given to the work ; required to know and under- 
stand every act of the Board; and held to strict account, 
such men would both command and deserve the confidence 
of stockholders and the public. Corporate management 
would thus escape from the one-man power which is now its 
peril, while the big man, whose only claim to recognition 
is his investment, or his connection, and not of necessity 
his honesty and ability, might gradually be eliminated. 

I am also further confirmed in the belief that a compre- 
hensive publicity in great business concerns is one of the 
necessities of the future. By this, I do not refer merely to 
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accounts or financial estimates, which, in many quarters — 
especially among politicians — seem to pass for this process. 
I mean, rather, a discnssion of the essential methods and 
elements of business which shall set forth how and why 
things are done, give currency to changes when they have 
justified themselves, explain how the conditions of industry 
are constantly changing, emphasize the fact that combina- 
tion, in its final analysis, is nothing but intelligent and 
honest co-operation, and show how the modern exchange of 
products is governed by conditions and laws which only 
require knowledge to assure popular sympathy, reduce mis- 
understanding to its lowest terms, and prevent the losses 
incident to agitations, which are too often based upon igno- 
rance. 

At no time did I ever contemplate even the possibility of 
making myself a financial power separate and apart from 
any of the existing machinery of business. I had no desire 
for leadership because, as I have already said, I was pre- 
paring to escape from exacting work as soon as possible in 
order to devote my time to other things. I was also de- 
termined that there should not be even the smallest excuse 
for any attempts to connect any venture of mine with the 
ownership of the Equitable stock. During the time that I 
owned the Equitable stock I never borrowed a dollar of 
the Society, never sold to it a bond or a share of stock, and 
was never pecuniarily interested directly or indirectly in 
any of its financial transactions, large or small. 

It had been my good fortune to enter upon the large 
activities of business at a time, about 1880, that the country 
needed every effort that could be put forth by men who 
had been trained for large affairs. The growth had been so 
rapid, the increase in population had gone on at such a 
rate, the changes incident to new methods, to the applica- 
tions of science to industry, to the co-operation of direction 
and capital, and to the relations they bore to labor, had been 
so marked, that everything of a business character made 
demands upon men which it was almost impossible to 
satisfy. As a result of the war with Spain and many other 
influences, both economic and political, the country had as- 
sumed a new position in the world. Its people had to take 
new and larger views than had ever been necessary, and the 
results have been far-reaching. 

I am convinced that no man can participate in large 
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activities without doing a public service. There is almost 
inevitably a dearth of men of experience and foresight. The 
demands are so large that scarcely any man who finds him- 
self in the midst of such a condition, where he must bend 
all his energies to his task, can fail to accumulate something 
for himself. ' 

There is a mistaken idea abroad as to the accumulation of 
fortunes. It seems to be generally thought that these come 
suddenly, in great amounts, whereas they are more akin 
to the process represented by the miller's toll for grinding 
wheat into flour. Accumulation comes slowly but surely if 
management is prudent and far-seeing. Without making a 
special study of the times since 1880 to the present no man 
can have any idea of the work that has been done, of the 
increase in popular wealth and prosperity, or of the large 
number of men, very widely distributed over the country, 
who, in their particular fields, have contributed to this 
result on creative lines. 

The growth of business has made necessary the adoption 
of co-operative methods so that probably no great trans- 
action has been carried on within the last twenty years in 
which the leading banks all over the United States have not 
been called upon to take their share of risk and, in the case 
of success, their share of profit. But the division of these 
profits has in many cases been minute, and, on the other 
hand, men outside these activities can hardly have any con- 
ception of the risks involved in great ventures like these. 
There seems to be a general feeling that everything that is 
taken up must succeed in spite of the fact that this is not 
the rule even in the simplest affairs of life. 

This false popular idea has had much to do with the crea- 
tion of the feeling that there was somewhere a great com- 
bination or money trust. There has been gross exaggera- 
tion about the supposed control, of any given property or 
any groups of property, accruing to bankers by participa- 
tion in projects, new or old. For instance, I recall that 
when I purchased the Equitable stock, one of the common 
assertions was that I had come into control of so many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, when the truth was that, 
in this particular case, I had no control at all, and even if I 
had owned every share of the stock and had been the abso- 
lute manager, I should not have been able, under any cir- 
cumstances, to use any considerable proportion of the funds 
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of the Society in a way that could have served my 
own purposes. The investments of fiduciary agencies 
are a steady quantity with only slight changes, and in the 
case of insurance companies, as with savings-banks and 
national banks, the conditions are rigidly fixed by law. 
They are managed by strong, responsible committees in 
each organization, and I have yet to see such a body that 
would consent to pxit itself under the control of a single 
banker or even a group of bankers. The banker may be the 
fiscal agent of a corporation or a railroad and yet be able 
to exercise only the smallest control and sometimes none 
at all. He represents a fixed policy to which he must adjust 
himself, and as he is paid for each particular transaction, 
his clients may find another representative the next day. 

So far as the Equitable is concerned, I am much indebted 
to the disinterested labors of the trustees to whom I turned 
for assistance, to the officials of the Society, and to the able 
men who, in the face of many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, consented to enter the Board of Directors. But, if 
my indebtedness to these men is great, the obligation of the 
public, whose interest they conserved, is beyond computa- 
tion. 

Without even emphasizing my own relations to this work 
I have always had what I think is a just pride in feeling that 
the Society and the business it represented was at once 
taken out of politics and of what was known as Wall Street. 
I had naturally foreseen the storm of denunciation, the ques- 
tioning of motives, and the abuse that would come to me from 
many quarters, as indeed it did, but I was never moved by 
it to make an answer, because I felt that, as my motives 
were so clear to myself, they would become so to the 
public when time should justify me, as it must. I could 
afford to wait and I have waited with the feeling that, in 
doing what I deemed a commanding act, at the oppor- 
tune moment, I should become understood. I have even 
thought that, perhaps, my act might come to be appreciated 
as something of a service rendered by me to the world on 
my way through it. 

Thomas F. Ryan. 
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